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K=" Miss Palmer's Article on ‘How I Train My Pupil Teachers’ will appear in the February number of the 
PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


The SUPPLEMENT for February will be the PRIZE CANTATA, entitled ‘THE JESTER,’ Words 
by J. Edward Parrott, B.A., LL.B.; Music by Dr. Dunstan. 
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By J. W. Capwatiapr, Aeadmaster of the Higher Grade Nattonal School, Swansea. 


Introductory. — The 
general reader will very 
properly ask why I have 
been invited to write on 
the important subject of 
training pupil teachers, 
and why my observa- 
tions may be received 
with some confidence 
by my fellow teachers. 
For many years the 
pupil teachers of the 
Swansea National 
Higher Grade Schools 
have taken good posi- 
tions in the first class 
of the Queen’s Scholar- 
ship Examination—over 
fifty first classes in the 
past seventeen years— 
and after many near 
‘shots at the goal’— 
‘The blue ribbon of 
the Scholarship,’ as Zhe 
Schoolmaster calls it— 
at the last examination 
Mr. W. J. H. Atkins 
topped the list, Miss 
Annie J, Brown came 
ninth, while nine first 


classes were obtained 
in all by our P.T.’s. 
The schools rank 


amongst the largest in 
Wales, averaging near- 
ly 1,400 children, and 
are well staffed and 
equipped. The scholars 
are largely drawn from 
the homes of the trades- 


people and artisans of the locality, and have supplied, 
on the whole, a good class of candidate for the office 


of P.T. 


who should know, that the best teachers are 


manufactured. 





kept on the lads who 
are ever ready to help 
their teacher to mark 
the sums, hear the spel- 
ling, or take a small 
draft in reading. To 
secure thoroughness of 
scholarship, as far as it 
goes, selection is made 
only from ex- VII. 
Standards. To make 
sure that the selected 
ones have within them 
the elements of good 
disciplinarians, they be- 
come monitors for a 
period of six months or 
more, and fall into the 
routine ot probationary 
P.T.'s. 

The Pupil Teachers. 
—In the boys’ and girls’ 
departments there are 


‘sixteen P.T.’s, and we 


manage to have, gener- 
ally, Sur in each year 
of apprenticeship, so 
that there is a helpful 
companionship in study, 
and, at the same time, 
a healthy amount of 
emulation operating for 
the benefit of all. 

The Girls’ P.T.’s are 
very ably supervised in 
general subjects by Mrs. 
Cadwalladr. For Draw- 
ing, Science, Music, 
Criticism Lessons, and 
Periodical Examina- 


tions we unite classes with much advantage to the 
P.T.’s by way of emulation, comparison, and contrast. 


. steak Ss oct a ERTS: There exists among the whole staff a capital feeling 
_ Selection of P.T. s.—This is worth all the care and | or esprit de corps. Seven-eighths of the Assistants 
time one can give to it, as it is agreed amongst those | have been our former P.T.’s, and there is a pretty 
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Directly a scholat becomes a P.T. a definite aim is 


! born, not | general desire to do well in College, and come back for 
han With rare exceptions, I draw my | a few years to the ‘ Old School.’ 
P.T.'s from my scholars. A watchful eye is habitually | 
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placed before him. He has not only to study to pass 
his next examination ‘ well,’ but he clearly understands 
that all his work must also tend to the goal—College. 
This makes him determined to get a good grip of his 
work, and to push on beyond codal requirements. He 
works with a will, and requires no goad. What can- 
not we do when we will strongly ? 

For many years this school has had an unbroken 
line of representatives in the Cheltenham Training 
Colleges (for three successive years five of our P.T.’s 
have topped the College’s Entrance Lists), and so, as 
it were, the youngest P.T. feels a bond of sympathy 
with his successful senior just gone in, and his greatest 
ambition is in the near future to succeed him there, 
and maintain the prestige of the Swansea Teachers. 
These silent, yet powerful influences, continuously at 
work and increasing in strength as the goal is neared, 
act as a spur to exertion, and produce a thoroughness of 
work that is very cheering to all concerned. 

Every P.T. is interested in the annual P.T.’s grant, 
and gets a larger or 
smaller fraction of it 
as he passes ‘well’ or ‘ 
fair.’ 

Lesson Books. — All 
work at home and 
school is done on paper. 

This induces to careful 
and accurate work from 
the outset. Separate 
MSS. are supplied for 
each subject of Home 
Lesson Work, which 
allows retention of books 
long enough for close 
examination. All writ- 
ten work is examined 
and dated at the earliest 
possible moment, gener- 
ally by the next morn- 
ing when any needful 
correction or conversa- 
tion thereon ensues. 
Text-books and MBS. 
are supplied free of cost. 
This allows us to intro- 
duce, with less hesita- 
tion, improved or addi- 
tional ones as the need 
for them arises. Select- 
ing one good text-book 
on each subject, we stick to it and take care that it 
is so well used that a fairly good digest is made before 
giving it up. At the same time a Pupil Teachers’ 


Library is gradually forming, and we have three or | 


four of the best books on each subject for reference and 
special reading of important points. An excellent 


for general reading. 

The P.T.s General Home Lesson and Routine 
Book.—No P.T.'s Time Table is made out to be signed 
by H.M. Inspector. To do the best work and get the 
best results there must be elasticity and freedom to 
adapt means and varying circumstances: to ends. 
While systematically studying, we'll say, Grammar on 
Wednesdays, History on Thursdays, and Euclid on 
Fridays, I reserve the right to vary the work and, say, 
take a modicum of Euclid every morning, if needful, 
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to bring it into line with other lessons. The above 
book is an interesting one to our P.T.’s, and ex-P.T.’s 
for the matter of that. It is a large, strongly-bound 
MS. of about 250 pages, lasting for years. In one part 
of it is recorded, in tabulated form, the marks of each 
P.T. in every subject of the annual examination by 
H.M. Inspector, year by year, the yearly results or 
examinations in Science, Drawing, and Diocesan Scrip- 
ture, and the class and order of merit at Scholarship. 

The P.T. therein is often reminded of his weakness 

or his strong points. He sees what others have done, 
and resolves to do as well or better. One opening of 
the book suffices to map out for each P.T. a definite 
week’s work. It is a safe plan to state the exact pages 
to be read and the exact amount of work to be done in 
whatever subject may be under consideration. Such a 
book as the above enables one to review the plan of 
work for the year, compare it with previous ones, and 
thereby rectify errors in judgment or practice. 

Putil Teachers’ Lessons. —These are taken from 
8.45 to 10.15 a.m. daily 
for five days in the week. 
No Saturday lessons, 
except three drawing 
tests in December. I[ 
find the morning far 
and away the best time 
for lessons. The school 
opens at 9.30, and the 
Assistant-masters group 
classes for Scripture, 
while the P.T.’s con- 
tinue their lessons and 
thus reduce their teach- 
ing hours below the 
Government _ require- 
ments of twenty - five 
hours per. week. To 
induce to those impor- 
tant elements of success 
—regularity and punc- 
tuality—I make it a 
study to be regular and 
punctual myself. No 
small illnesses are 
allowed to keep me 
away from lessons, and 
only when some friend 
or parent succeeds in 
button-holing me am 
I late. The conse- 

quence is a very satisfactory state of attendance. A 
register is kept and a system of marks reveals the 
first and last at lessons, the punctual and the un- 
punctual, and a useful book-prize rewards the gainer of 
the highest marks for the session. There is much that 


_ commends itself in the divine axiom, ‘ To him that hath 
Public Library within easy distance is fairly used | 


shall be given,’ and the hard-working, careful, punctual 
P.T. receives a weekly half-day for private study in the 


_ Head-master’s room. This is much appreciated and not 


lightly forfeited. He may even get a whole day as 
some important examination draws near. 

Having so far faintly outlined the means and 
influences brought to bear upon the young teacher, so 


| as to bring him into good ‘ form’ for making the best 


of the necessary instruction, | now purpose to discuss 
the Sudjects of Jnstruction and modes of study. 
School Management, or, as ‘My Lords’ term it, 
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‘ Teaching.’—This subject is of paramount importance 
and demands much attention. Every P.T. is under 
the control of a trained and experienced Assistant, who 
is responsible for a whole standard, which is generally 
large enough to divide into two classes. If a senior 
P.T., he takes the upper division, and has frequent 
practice in independent control and teaching, and 
often can put to the test plans he has seen used as a 
junior. For lessons in Elementary Science, Geography, 
Music, and Mental Arithmetic, classes are combined 
under the Assistant; the P.T. listens, and asks 
questions at the end. Occasionally the P.T. gives the 
lesson, and the Master listens and criticises. 

On the last Friday morning in the month all the 
P.T.’s assemble for ‘ The Criticism Lesson.’ A senior 
gives the lesson, a junior questions on it, while a third 
P.T. criticises the two performances. The Head- 
master comments on the whole proceedings. Care- 
fully prepared notes of lessons are produced on ¢hzs 
lesson by a// the P.T.’s. This monthly practice has 
prepared our P.T.’s to pass the generally dreaded ordeal 
of Students’ Criticism Lessons in College with almost 
the coolness of veteran teachers. The construction of 
notes of lessons has been best taught by building up 
the lesson, bit by bit, with the aid of the P.T.’s and 
an imaginary class before you. 

A weekly set of questions, answered at home and 
read out in class, has made opportunities to discuss 
modes of work and principles involved therein. 

Geography.—A good, well-arranged text-book is most 
essential. We have used Cornwell’s with atlas com- 
bined, and later on for seniors Meiklejohn’s, on the 
comparative system. Study no geography without an 
open atlas beside you is our rule. The school is fairly 
well supplied with raised maps by Messrs. Bacon and 
Martin, and the P.T.’s have access to ‘The Royal 
Relief Atlas,’ by Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co.— 
nothing better for grasping the physical features of any 
country. A series of ten books—Cassell’s ‘ Higher 
Standard Readers’—well illustrated, have given new 
views of important countries. For first year P.T.’s 
the cheap Railway Maps and Guides to the British 
Isles have proved attractive and entertaining. Cram- 
ming long lists of names, lengths of rivers, heights of 
mountains, etc., is carefully avoided. The Depart- 
ment asks but for three maps each year for pur- 
poses of examination. This is well. These should 
be, of course, thoroughly well known in detail ; but 
it would be a great mistake to confine ourselves to 
these. Plenty of maps, accurately, neatly, but not 
elaborately or ornately drawn, is the way to fix the 
subject of geography. For the last October examina- 
tion, Cassell’s ‘ This World of Ours’ came out most 
timely, and was in much request. We rely much 


on the M.S. book for steady, regular, systematic work. | 
On the right-hand page of each opening is drawn a | 


full map of some country or portion of country; on 
the left, notes are made on the same country; but only 
such facts as cannot be readily shown on the map, 


such as comparative size, population, occupation of | 


people, etc. For revisals we have every point of 
importance at a glance, and time is saved when time 
is most valuable—that is, just before an examination. I 
can strongly recommend the combined M.S. Atlas 
and Geography. Of course the weak point in the 
teaching of this and other subjects is having four sets 
of the subject going at the same time. . 
History. —This is a wide subject, and perhaps even 


more than Geography calls for oral treatment. The 
great difficulty is how to do this effectively with four 
sub-divisions of the class. Each year has to take its 
turn in this conversational mode of treatment, while 
the remainder answer prepared questions on the portion 
read up the previous evening. To get an intelligent 
grasp. of the whole subject, studying leading events 
under the heads of cause and effect, has been very 
helpful. Small handy M.S. notebooks for the pocket, 
with a system of brief notes, perhaps only understood 
by the writer, help him to fix series and sequences of 
facts—a mental picture readily recalled by a glance 
when needed. Dates have been made very useful pegs 
on which to hang events. Learnt in small quantities, 
always in the same order, and often, is the method to 
keep them accurate and ready.’ We write them out 
rather than repeat them. Small sketch maps and 
diagrams constructed slowly as the reading proceeds 
combine Geography and History, and such subjects 
as the Roman Roads and Walls. The Wars of the 
Roses and the Civil War have been most effectively 
treated after this style. I am glad to see the new 
history volume by Professors Boyd Carpenter and 
Green (Joseph Hughes and Co.) is well supplied with 
these specialised sketch maps in a handy form. 

Grammar.—lIn schools where Elementary Science is 
substituted for Grammar in the daily lessons of the 
scholars, this subject is likely to suffer among the 
P.T.’s, if not carefully watched, With us, a little and 
often is the rule. Ten Latin roots, with some of the 
words arising therefrom, or ten prefixes and suffixes 
are said or written from memory every morning, 
also one page from Grammar Text Book is pre- 
pared for discussion. On Wednesdays we devote the 
whole lesson time to the oral correction, etc., of a 
set of questions worked at home—analysis, parsing, 
paraphrasing, and general questions. For nine months 
in the year the whole class works the same set of 
questions ; the last two months we do our best to work 
each on his special lines for the examination. Mason’s 
Grammar is our text-book ; Hewitt and Beach's 
‘ Mother Tongue ’ and Daniel’s Grammar we use for 
reference and special reading. . 

Composition, as a very important subdivision ot 
| Grammar, receives due attention at all lessons, but 
the Weekly Essay gives opportunity to discuss 
principles. For essay writing we have (1) Prepara- 
tion. The subject is announced some time beforehand 
to be thought over, then a short talk or read about it, 
with a few rough notes, directs the mind what course 
to follow, and gives material to write about. (2) The 
P.T.’s write at home, without copying from books and 
in their own language, not less than one page of MS. 
nor more than two. These limitations compel the 
sluggard to waken up and the discursive writer to 
choose his sentences. (3) Correction.—Each P.T. 
reads aloud his work, and a limited criticism is allowed 
to be made by the class. Head-master corrects and 
| dates as usual for all written work, 
Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Mensuration, 
and Euclid.—Algebra and Mensuration are our specific 
| subjects. All ex-VII. Standards prepare for Stage I. 
| Mathematics, so that our P.T.’s commence duties with 
| a very fair grounding in this direction. Our aim is to 





deepen and strengthen this knowledge. Home work 
is largely devoted to accuracy and facility in working 
exercises. The greater part of the examples in Tod- 
| hunter’s books are fully worked out in MSs. during 
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to bring it into line with other lessons. The above 
book is an interesting one to our P.T.’s, and ex-P.T.’s 
for the matter of that. It is a large, strongly-bound 
MS. of about 250 pages, lasting for years. In one part 
of it is recorded, in tabulated form, the marks of each 
P.T. in every subject of the annual examination by 
H.M. Inspector, year by year, the yearly results or 
examinations in Science, Drawing, and Diocesan Scrip- 
ture, and the class and order of merit at Scholarship. 
The P.T. therein is often reminded of his weakness 
or his strong points. He sees what others have done, 
and resolves to do as well or better. One opening of 
the book suffices to map out for each P.T. a definite 
week’s work. It is a safe plan to state the exact pages 
to be read and the exact amount of work to be done in 


placed before him. He has not only to study to pass 
his next examination ‘ well,’ but he clearly understands 
that all his work must also tend to the goal—College. 
This makes him determined to get a good grip of his 
work, and to push on beyond codal requirements. He 
works with a will, and requires no goad. What can- 
not we do when we will strongly ? 

For many years this school has had an unbroken 
line of representatives in the Cheltenham Training 
Colleges (for three successive years five of our P.T.’s 
have topped the College’s Entrance Lists), and so, as 
it were, the youngest P.T. feels a bond of sympathy 
with his successful senior just gone in, and his greatest 
ambition is in the near future to succeed him there, 
and maintain the prestige of the Swansea Teachers. 
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These silent, yet powerful influences, continuously at 
work and increasing in strength as the goal is neared, 
act as a spur to exertion, and produce a thoroughness of 
work that is very cheering to all concerned. 

Every P.T. isinterested in the annual P.T.’s grant, 
and gets a larger or 
smaller /fractron of it 
as he passes ‘well’ or ‘ 
fair.’ 

Lesson Books. — All 
work at home and 
school is done on paper. 

This induces to careful 

and accurate work from 

the outset. Separate 

MSS. are supplied for 

each subject of Home 

‘Work, which 

allows retention of books 

long enough for close 

examination. All writ- 

ten work is examined 

and dated at the earliest 

possible moment, gener- 

ally by the next morn- 

ing when any needful 

correction or conversa- 

tion thereon ensues. 

Text-books and MBS. 

are supplied free of cost. 

This allows us to intro- 

duce, with less hesita- 

tion, improved or addi- 

tional ones as the need 

for them arises. Select- 

ing one good text-book 

on each subject, we stick to it and take care that it 
is so well used that a fairly good digest is made before 
giving it up. At the same time a Pupil Teachers’ 
Library is gradually forming, and we have three or 
tour of the best books on each subject for reference and 
special reading of important points. An excellent 
Public Library within easy distance is fairly used 
for general reading. 

The P.T.s General Home Lesson and Routine 
Book.—No P-T.’s Time Table is made out to be signed 
by H.M. Inspector. To do the best work and get the 
best results there must be elasticity and freedom to 
adapt means and varying circumstances: to ends. 
While systematically studying, we'll say, Grammar on 
Wednesdays, History on Thursdays, and Euclid on 
Fridays, I reserve the right to vary the work and, say, 
take a modicum of Euclid every morning, if needful, 
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whatever subject may be under consideration. Such a 
book as the above enables one to review the plan of 
work for the year, compare it with previous ones, and 
thereby rectify errors in judgment or practice. 

Putil Teachers’ Lessons. —These are taken from 
8.45 to 10.15 a.m. daily 
for five days in the week. 
No Saturday lessons, 
except three drawing 
tests in December. | 
find the morning far 
and away the best time 
for lessons. The school 
opens at 9.30, and the 
Assistant-masters group 
classes for Scripture, 
while the P.T.’s con- 
tinue their lessons and 
thus reduce their teach- 
ing hours below the 
Government __ require- 
ments of twenty - five 
hours per. week. To 
induce to those impor- 
tant elements of success 
—regularity and punc- 
tuality—I make it a 
study to be regular and 
punctual myself. No 
small illnesses are 
allowed to keep me 
away from lessons, and 
only when some friend 
or parent succeeds in 
button-holing me am 
I late. The  conse- 

quence is a very satisfactory state of attendance. A 
register is kept and a system of marks reveals the 
first and last at lessons, the punctual and the un- 
punctual, and a useful book-prize rewards the gainer of 
the highest marks for the session. There is much that 
commends itself in the divine axiom, ‘ To him that hath 
shall be given,’ and the hard-working, careful, punctual 
P.T. receives a weekly half-day for private study in the 
Head-master’s room. This is much appreciated and not 
lightly forfeited. He may even get a whole day as 
some important examination draws near. 

Having so far faintly outlined the means and 

influences brought to bear upon the young teacher, so 


as to bring him into good ‘ form’ for making the best 


of the necessary instruction, I now purpose to discuss 
the Sudjects of Instruction and modes of study. 
School Management, or, as ‘My Lords’ term it, 
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‘ Teaching. _T his subject is 5 of pariatount importance 
and demands much attention. Every P.T. is under 
the control of a trained and experienced Assistant, who 
is responsible for a whole standard, which is generally 
large enough to divide into two classes. If a senior 
P.T., he takes the upper division, and has frequent 
practice in independent control and teaching, and 
often can put to the test plans he has seen used as a 
junior. For lessons in Elementary Science, Geography, 
Music, and Mental Arithmetic, classes are combined 
under the Assistant; the P.T. listens, and asks 
questions at the end. Occasionally the P.T. gives the 
lesson, and the Master listens and criticises. 

On the last Friday morning in the month all the 
P.T.’s assemble for ‘ The Criticism Lesson.’ A senior 
gives the lesson, a junior questions on it, while a third 
P.T. criticises the two performances. The Head- 
master comments on the whole proceedings. Care- 
fully prepared notes of lessons are produced on ¢hzs 
lesson by a// the P.T.’s. This monthly practice has 
prepared our P.T.’s to pass the generally dreaded ordeal 
of Students’ Criticism Lessons in College with almost 
the coolness of veteran teachers. The construction of 
notes of lessons has been best taught by building up 
the lesson, bit by bit, with the aid of the P.T.’s and 
an imaginary class before you. 

A weekly set of questions, answered at home and 
read out in class, has made opportunities to discuss 
modes of work and principles involved therein. 

Geography.—A good, well-arranged text-book is most 
essential. We have used Cornwell’s with atlas com- 
bined, and later on for seniors Meiklejohn’s, on the 
comparative system. Study no geography without an 
open atlas beside you is our rule. The school is fairly 
well supplied with raised maps by Messrs. Bacon and 
Martin, and the P.T.’s have access to ‘The Royal 
Relief Atlas,’ by Messrs. Sonnenschein and Co.— 
nothing better for grasping the physical features of any 
country. A series of ten books—Cassell’s ‘ Higher 
Standard Readers’—well illustrated, have given new 
views of important countries. For first year P.T.’s 
the cheap Railway Maps and Guides to the British 
Isles have proved attractive and entertaining. Cram- 
ming long lists of names, lengths of rivers, heights of 
mountains, etc., is carefully avoided. The Depart- 





ment asks but for three maps each year for pur- | 


poses of examination. This is well. These should 
it would be a great mistake to confine ourselves to 
these. Plenty of maps, accurately, neatly, but not 
elaborately or ornately drawn, is the way to fix the 
subject of geography. For the last October examina- 
tion, Cassell’s ‘This World of Ours’ came out most 
timely, and was in much request. We rely much 
on the M.S. book for steady, regular, systematic work. 


full map of some country or portion of country; on 
the left, notes are made on the same country; but only 
such facts as cannot be readily shown on the map, 
such as comparative size, population, occupation of 
people, ete. 


| principles. 
be, of course, thoroughly well known in detail ; but 


| nor more than two. 
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more than Geography eth for onl treatment. The 
great difficulty is how to do this effectively with four 
sub-divisions of the class. Each year has to take its 
turn in this conversational mode of treatment, while 
the remainder answer prepared questions on the portion 
read up the previous evening. To get an intelligent 
grasp. of the whole subject, studying leading events 
under the heads of cause and effect, has been very 
helpful. Small handy M.S. notebooks for the pocket, 
with a system of brief notes, perhaps only understood 
by the writer, help him to fix series and sequences of 
facts—a mental picture readily recalled by a glance 
when needed. Dates have been made very useful pegs 
on which to hang events. Learnt in small quantities, 
always in the same order, and often, is the method to 
keep them accurate and ready. * We write them out 
rather than repeat them. Small sketch maps and 
diagramis constructed slowly as the reading proceeds 
combine Geography and History, and such subjects 
as the Roman Roads and Walls. The Wars of the 
Roses and the Civil War have been most effectively 
treated after this style. I am glad to see the new 
history volume by Professors Boyd Carpenter and 
Green (Joseph Hughes and Co.) is well supplied with 
these specialised sketch maps in a handy form. 

Grammar.—In schools where Elementary Science is 
substituted for Grammar in the daily lessons of the 
scholars, this subject is likely to suffer among the 
P.T.’s, if not carefully watched. With us, a little and 
often is the rule. Ten Latin roots, with some of the 
words arising therefrom, or ten prefixes and suffixes 
are said or written from memory every morning, 
also one page from Grammar Text Book is pre- 
pared for discussion. On Wednesdays ‘we devote the 
whole lesson time to the oral correction, etc., of a 
set of questions worked at home—analysis, parsing, 
paraphrasing, and general questions. For nine months 
in the year the whole class works the same set of 
questions ; the last two months we do our best to work 
each on his special lines for the examination. Mason’s 
Grammar is our text-book ; Hewitt and Beach’s 
‘ Mother Tongue ’ and Daniel’s Grammar we use for 
reference and special reading. . 

Composition, as a very important subdivision ot 
Grammar, receives due attention at all lessons, but 
the Weekly Essay gives opportunity to discuss 
For essay writing we have (1) Prepara- 
tion. The subject is announced some time beforehand 
to be thought over, then a short talk or read about it, 
with a few rough notes, directs the mind what course 
to follow, and gives material to write about. (2) The 
P.T.’s write at home, without copying from books and 
in their own language, not less than one page of MS. 
These limitations compel the 


/ | sluggard to waken up and the discursive writer to 
On the right-hand page of each opening is drawn a 


For revisals we have every point of | 


importance at a glance, and time is saved when time | 


is most valuable—that is, just before an examination. I 
can strongly recommend the combined M.S. Atlas 
and Geography. Of course the weak point in the 
teaching of this and other subjects is having four sets 
of the subject going at the same time. 

History.—This is a wide subject, and peibliga even 


| hunter’s books are fully worked out in ] Ss. iat 


choose his sentences. (3) Correction.—Each P.T. 
reads aloud his work, and a limited criticism is allowed 
to be made by the class. Head-master corrects and 
dates as usual for all written work. 
Mathematics.—Arithmetic, Algebra, Mensuration, 
and Euclid.—Algebra and Mensuration are our specific 
subjects. All ex-VII. Standards prepare for Stage I. 
Mathematics, so that our P.T.’s commence duties with 
a very fair grounding in this direction. Our aim is to 
deepen and strengthen this knowledge. Home work 
is largely devoted to accuracy and facility in et 
exercises. The greater part of the examples in Tod- 
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apprenticeship. We work only dictated specimens in 
school, to illustrate principles and methodical arrange- 
ment of work. Euclid with deductions is taken very 
often. Blackboard work brings on the slow ones, but 
writing out must not be neglected for examination 
purposes. We use Collins's edition of Euclid. It isa 
very well-arranged book, the work of practical teachers. 
Egan's Deductions are good and~ plentiful. We 
let each P.T.’s work overlap the others as much 
as possible. True, a first year may not fully 
grasp all we have to say to a third, but he will get a 
certain familiarity with it that must be helpful when 
he comes to closer quarters. 

Drawing.—As we teach our scholars drawing very 
much dy aid of the blackboard, the P.T.’s get splendid 
practice in hand and eye training all the year round, 
and are quite ready to take up the special drawing 
course from October to January. After the P.T.’s 
examination it comes into prominence. A daily lesson 
of forty-five minutes,and one hour’s home lessons, 
with a few test examinations on Saturdays, enable the 
majority to score good marks for the Scholarship. We 
use the blackboard well to explain and illustrate in the 
forty-five minutes, and depend on the home lessons for 
practice. A system of marks and careful corrections 
keeps the whole business in full swing until the 
examination. 

Sctence.—Elementary Science (Course I.) is taken 
throughout the school. Electricity, Navigation, 
Mathematics, and Physiography (Science and Art 
Department) are taught to Standards VI., VII., and 
ex-VII. The P.T.’s attend the Evening Classes in the 
same. The first aim of a junior must be to take frs/ 
classes in Mathematics, Stage I., and Elementary 
Physiography. This is often done before he becomes a 
P.T. If so he manages to take two or three Advanced 
Certificates before entering College. The Evening 
Classes are taught by trained Masters, whose work has 
been very successful. 

Languages.—French is taught efficiently by one of 
the Assistant-masters, an undergraduate of London 
University. Latin is taken up only by those forward 
in other subjects, and contemplating matriculation in 
College. Latin as an alternative to English Grammar 
may shortly alter this mode of work. We use 
Darque’s P.T.’s French and read the Scholarship- 
Author ‘La Jeune Sibérienne.’ By commencing at 
beginning of apprenticeship we fairly master the work 
for Scholarship. 

Reading and Recttatron—Our mode of teaching 
the children reading is largely by good example. 
Much pattern reading is therefore used, and P,T.’s get 
good daily practice therein. For private lessons we 
use Green's ‘ History,’ ‘ Macaulay's Life and Letters,’ 
and * The Standard Authors Readers’ (Nelson). For 
recitation we keep to one book—Shakespeare’s ‘ King 
John ’'—throughout apprenticeship, learn much more 
than the Government requirements, and draw from it 
for paraphrasing, analysis, and study of English. 

E-xaminations.—It answers well to focus the work at 
least once a quarter by means of the Test Examination. 
We find out thereby our strong and weak points, and 
work afterwards accordingly. A few lessons of private 
study and then the test. We make sure the questions 
bear on the prepared work, and thus avoid the disaster 
of failure and depression. Especially early in the year 
of study is this important. There's an art in answer- 
ig au examination question, It is not lost time to 





| 
| 
| 


look all round it ; to dot down on scrap paper the 
parts it divides itself into, and the subdivisions of these 

arts, and to find trite headings for them ; nor to see 
if it lends itself to the tabulated form of answer. We 
teach our lads to use Roman numerals and letters to 
distinguish the several parts ; to throw up, so as to 
catch the eye, important points by means of under- 
lining in red or black ink, but to avoid over-doing it. 
We say to them, ‘ Granted you know the matter of an 
answer, method then is the secret of success. Keep 
the Examiner in good humour with your answers by 
giving him all the help you can. He gets tired like 
we do when marking piles of answers, and many a 
low mark is given for want of the orderly marshalling 
of your knowledge.’ We deprecate verbosity or 
writing round the question. Straight to the mark in 
a few epamansgaas ic is the ideal of an exam- 
ination answer. Carefully prepared tests, full, incisive 
criticism, comparison of answers and study of model 
answers, do much to successfully prepare us for the 
Annual Ordeal. 

Miscellaneous—We seek and welcome hints and 
helps from all and every source. The senior P.T.’s 
are weekly supplied with Zhe Teachers’ Aid, and two 
spare copies circulate among the juniors. THE 
PracTicAL TEACHER, Zeachers’ Monthly, and School- 
mistress are regularly taken and judiciously used. 
‘The Model Scholarship Answers,’ published by 
Moffatt and Paige, have proved very useful. E. 
Arnold and Son’s P.T.’s ‘Model Answers to Exam- 
inations’ are just the thing. It may be surmised that 
our P.T.’s are mere bookworms and overworked. It 
is not so. I believe they can, and do give very good 
accounts of themselves in cricket and football. They 
are encouraged to use the school gymnastic apparatus. 
Saturday is a free day. Finally, as our Fourth Year 
P.T.’s have but from October to June—eight months— 
to prepare for the intensely competitive examination 
of the ‘Queen’s Scholarship,’ a special course of 
‘Coaching’ is gone through which is more or less 
successful, depending upon health, ability, dogged 
perseverance, and thoroughness of work in past years. 


— ~_- 


AT PRESS. . Ready end of Fanuary, 1893. 
‘ADVANCED’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. By R. A. Grecory, 
F.R.A.S., Author of ‘Elementary Physio- 
graphy,’ and JAMEs C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S., Lecturer in Geology at 
the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College. 

*.* This new volume, done by the above eminent scientists, 
teachers, and examiners, will be found as superior to all existing 
ADVANCED Text-books as is Mr. Gregory's well-known ‘ Elemen- 
tary Physiography’ to all other introductory treatises designed for 
requirements of Science and Art Department. 

@@ Send 2s, 6d, (P.0.0.) and a copy will be postei to your address 
on the day of publication. Orders executed in rotation, 


70 be followed in February by 
‘HONOURS’ PHYSIOGRAPHY. By R. A. GrREGokY, 
F.R.A.S, and JAMEs C. CHRISTIE, F.G.S. 


@@ A Specimen Copy will be sent to any Teacher in the world 
on the day of publication, for 3s. (P.0.0.). All orders for 
Specimen Copies should be addressed to the Publishers, 


Josern Hucues & Co., Pilgrim Street, Ludgate Hill, London, E.C 
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MESSRS. NELSON AND SON’S LIST. 
(SECOND NOTICE.) 
Maud Melville’s Marriage. A Seventeenth Century Tale. 
By E. Everett-Green. 

This is a romantic and exciting story of girl life. Maud was 
married by her parents to her cousin and playfellow, Rupert 
Melville, when only twelve years of age. The influence of her 
mother’s teaching was such that she considered the vows she had 
taken sacred. Rupert and she were kept apart chiefly through her 
eldest brother for years, and at last she believed her husband to be 
dead. By a chain of circumstances, however, Maud discovers 
Rupert in a cell at Newgate. She rescues him and ultimately gains 
a personal interview with the Queen, and obtains a free pardon for 
any political offence he may have been accused of. The story is a 
fascinating one and skilfu'ly sets forth the social and political 
condition of England during the Seventeenth Century, The 
volume is substantially and handsomely bound. 


Cyzil’s Promise. By W. ]. Lacey. 

The ‘ promise’ was one to abstain from all intoxicating drink, and 
bravely it was kept. Cyril gave up home and fortune rather than 
take strong drink. Through much trial and many temptations he 
at last wins a complete and brilliant victory. The sketches of 
various people, in all conditions of life, who have become slaves to 
drink are touchingly pourtrayed. A study of this interesting little 
volume will undoubtedly strengthen the principles of abstinence in 
young people, for whom the story is specially designed. 


The Robber Baron of Bedford Castle: A Story of the 
Thirteenth Century. By A. J. Foster, M.A. 

A stirring historical story, well written, and brimful of incident. 
Those who begin to read the Robber Baron's history will not rest 
satisfied until they finish it, and see him ‘reap the whirlwind’ which 
he sowed. The romantic relations between Ralph de Beauchamp 
and the Lady Aliva run as a silver thread through the tale, and 
brighten up the dramatic finale of the book. 


Lost in the Wilds of Canada. By Eleanor Stredder. 

A well-written story of Canadian life. Hunts, snow-storms, 
Indian raids, and all the details of a settler’s life are set forth in this 
narrative. Wilfred Ackland is the central figure in the various 
exploits, and his doings will be eagerly followed by the young folks. 
The story is bright, and never flags in incident from first to last. 


Daffodil. A Story for the Young. By Maude M. Butler. 

A pretty tale of a dear little girl. The book is full of good, pure 
counsel and loving advice. Daffodil’s mistakes and failings are 
those common to all little people ; and the story therefore is suitable 
for all. 


The Peep of Day. 

We are glad to see this elegant edition of ‘The Peep of Day.’ 
Our own very earliest impressions of the Bible and sacred things 
are connected with this book, and its teaching remains fresh in our 
memory to-day. 


Favourite Bible Stories. 

Another book that will delight the little ones is the small volume 
of Favourite Bible Stories. With its numerous illustrations, and 
its very attractive cover, it will at once delight and instruct. 


Chris. Willoughby ; or, Against the Current. By Florence 
FE. Burch. 

This is the story of two — who leave school and start life at 
the same time. Christopher Willoughby is determined to do right 
under all circumstances, Jack Avery — oing with the stream. 
The story of the lads’ lives is detailed, and shows how Jack's easy- 
going ways lead to trouble. The tune of the book is good and 
elevating, and we can warmly recommend it to all young people. 


The Life and Voyages of Christopher Columbus. By 
Washington Irving. 

This handsome volume contains by far the most comprehensive 
and popular life of Columbus that it has been our lot to read. The 
illustrations are a special feature, being excellent and plentiful. In 
every sense a superb presentation volume, which has our warmest 
word of praise 
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Little Rosebud’s Picture Book. By J. D. 

Sunbeams, Pictures and Stories. Also by J. D. 

These are beautiful books for little children. The stories are 
short, interesting, and well illustrated. The type is large and 
clear. The covers of the little volumes are gay with pretty 
pictures. 


PUBLICATIONS REVIEWED. 


‘Boys’; a Penny Illustrated Weekly. London : 
60, Old Bailey, E.C. 


To the hundreds of teachers who have from time to time 
urged us to bring out a real ‘boys’’ paper we say unhesitat- 
ingly here is the very thing. ‘Boys’ is brimful of good 
things, well illustrated and edited with a skill that only 
those behind the scenes know how to appreciate at its true 
value. It is free from objectionable drivel, pure and lofty in 
tone, and a fit companion for any sensible healthy lad. I, 
therefore, you want an ideal up-to-date paper for your sons, 
take our advice and buy ‘ Boys.’ 


NOVELLO, EWER, AND CO. 


King Neptune’s Daughter. Cantata for Female 
Voices. By Ferris Tozer. 

An excellent little work ; bright, melodious, effective, and 
musicianly, without any very great difficulties. The words, 
by H. Knight, are also exceedingly good. 

We venture, however, to suggest that the price might be 
reduced with advantage. 


Ali the Year Round. Cantata for Female Voices. 
By Gustav Ernest. Staff Notation ; Sol-fa (edited 
by W. G. McN&uught). 

Though containing several good numbers, this work as a 
whole does not strike us as being quite up to the level of the 
music generally issued by Messrs. Novello and Co. It is 
advertised as ‘suitable for school use,’ and this, no doubt, 
accounts for the somewhat commonplace character of the 
melodies. 

The accompaniments are often difficult, and the harmonies 
occasionally more than doubtful. 


The Lord is my Light. Full Anthem for Four 
Voices. Three Hymns for Christmas. By’ 
E. A. Sydenham. 


Good and effective music, well worthy the attention of 
Choir-Masters. The ‘Christmas Hymns’ are especially to 
be commended. 


Nos. 1 to 5 of the ‘School Music Review.’ 
Music only. 

The music in these numbers is, we think, on the whole, 
rather too difficult. It is, of course, good-—indeed, excellent ; 
but we fear that its difficulty will to a large extent prevent 
its use in the average school. 

The various studies in Time, Tune, etc., for pupil teachers 
and others, are, however, most admirable. 


Novello’s School Songs. Books I. to XII. Edited 
by W. G. McNaught. Staff Notation edition ; 
Sol-Fa edition. 

This series forms quite a repertory of good and mostly 
original school songs, which every School Teacher should 
see. Books I. and Il. contain twelve easy unison songs ; 
Books III. and 1V., twelve easy duets ; Books V. to X., more 
difficult duets by standard composers ; Book X1., six Kinder- 
garten songs; and Book XII., three Action songs. There is 
great variety, both of style and difficulty. 
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Gallery Songs, with Action: Words and Music 
by M. B. Sinclair. Thomas Nelson and Sons, 
London. 


Che author remarks that in most of the books published 
lor infants the music is unattractive, the accompaniments 
difficult, the words too frequently nonsensical, and the ideas 
beyond the grasp of the infant mind. 

It is only fair to say, therefore, that in the work before us 
these defects are remedied, and the book of action songs is 
one of the best we have seen. 

With one or two exceptions the music is well within the 
reach of the young voices—a very importart point in Infant 
School songs—while the words are eviden:ly written by a 
teacher who thoroughly understands what the little ones 
will appreciate. 

Many of the songs are decidedly original in scope and 
character. 


MESSRS. J. CURWEN AND SONS. 


Whitehall Music Examinations. By J. Davies. 


This little work is a guide to the Pupil Teacher, Scholar- 
ship, and Certificate Music Examinations of the Education 
Department. It comprises a complete course of instruction, 
and over six hundred questions with answers. 

rhe arrangement is clear and succinct, and as far as the 
theoretical part of the Teacher's course is concerned, leaves 
little to be desired. 

The section on Voice-7raining for Second Year Students 
is rather meagre, but is probably sufficient for the immediate 
purpose of passing an examination. 


The Musical Village. Cantata for Young People. 
By Maurice Johnston. 


* 

A fair average specimen ; easy and tuneful, but somewhat 
commonplace. The numbers are also very unequal in merit, 
a few being above the average, while some others are ex- 
ceedingly trivial. 


Lazyland. Children’s Operetta. By L. B. Tisdale 
and A. L. Vingoe. 


Bright and tuneful music wedded to suitable words. This 
work would be appropriate for a School Festival, and would 
probably prove very popular. From a critical point of view 
the too frequent use of sequences, as on page 22, makes the 
music rather mannered and artificial. 


Sir Christus the Good. Christmas Operetta. By 
W. S. Roddie. 


his little work will doubtless prove acceptable for the 
present season. <As_ its title implies, it is specially 
written for Christmas time, and the music generally is good 
and pleasing. We cancordially commend i to the atten- 
tion of teachers in search of a novelty. 


Idle Ben. A Children’s Operetta. By Allan John- 
son and W. T. Crossley. 


It is neither necessary nor desirable to criticise School 
Cantatas from a high artistic standpoint. The present 
work, however, which is marked Opus I, contains so much 
that is first-rate, and shows such excellent promise, that we 


are tempted to forego our usual practice. Premising that the | 


Operetta is considerably above the average merit of school 
cantatas, we would advise the composer to go in for a 
thorough course of study in advanced harmony, to abstain 
from using conventional bass progressions so freely, and to 
simplify his accompaniments. 


[JAN., 1893. 


Christmas Carollers. A Collection of Christmas 
Pieces. Folk-Songs of England: Part II. 
Arranged for Two Voices. By Alfred Moffat. 


| Any new arrangement of these old melodies naturally 
challenges comparison with already-existing arrangements, 
such, for example, as those of Sir J. Stainer and Sir G. A. 
Macfarren. The musician, therefore, who thus publicly enters 
the lists must be prepared for a few hard knocks. On care- 
fully examining the two works before us we cannot say that 
Mr. Moffat has passed through the ordeal with unqualified 
success. Many of the arrangements, it is true, are excellent, 
and the spirit of the old compositions capitally preserved. 
As they are, however, intended for schools in which it is 








rather the exception than the rule to find a pianoforte, we 
must emphatically object to the bare 4ths so often found 
between the two parts: pp. 2, 3, 4, 5, 7, ete., of ‘ Carollers,’ 
and pp. 16, 18, 20, 21, etc., of ‘ Folk-Songs.’ We need hardly 
quote Berlioz in support of the statement that ‘the voice 
parts should be complete in ¢hemselves.” The harmonies of 
the first three carols are decidedly inferior, while the con- 
secutive 5ths and 8ths (pp. 29, 33, and 35 of ‘ Folk-Songs’) 


| are certainly not beautiful. Bars 1 and 2, page 25, are, to 


our ears, harsh and disagreeable, and would be worse if sung 
without accompaniment. 


Object Lesson Pictures.—Fruit Trees: The 
Cocoanut Palm. London: A. Johnston. 


Other examples of this well-known series of school-wall 
pictures have been from time to time noticed in these 
columns, and we are glad to be able on the present occasion 
to repeat our commendatory remarks. The drawing now 
before us illustrates that most useful tree, the cocoanut 
palm ; and besides giving a view of the tree in its entirety, 
supplies supplementary illustrations of the flower, fruit, and 
leaf. The picture measures 25 inches by 20 inches, is 
mounted on cotton, with varnished roller, and would be 
equally hard to beat both in price and in general effective- 
ness. 


Wall Maps. — Europe: The British Isles. 
Edinburgh and London: Thomas Nelson and 
Sons. ° 


The great aim in the two new wall maps, which form the 
subject of these remarks, is the presentation to the eye of 
the scholar of a distinctive pictorial view of the tract of 
country under consideration ; and in securing this end the de- 
signer of the map has been successful in a marked degree. By 
a happy combination of colouring and shading,a glance suffices 
to convey to one a comprehension of the physical features of 
the country pourtrayed. From the dark green of the lowlands 
the rising ground can be traced through many graduations of 
tint to the really mountainous districts, where the rugged 
peaks and shoulders are shown as in bold relief. Each map 
serves a threefold purpose, in that it isa physical, political, and 
test map all in one. County and country divisions are indi- 
cated by thin red lines, and the positions of towns are 
adequately marked ; but care has evidently been taken to 
keep the political indications subservient to the physical, so 
as to secure the natural appearance of continuity throughout 
the whole tract of country represented. By printing the 
names of the various features in small type—for the eye of 
the teacher only—the advantages of a test map are secured. 
The useful plan of dividing the map into squares of English 
miles, distinctive of other maps published by the same firm, 


has been adopted in the instances now before us. A special 


word of praise is to be accorded to the cross-country sections 
given at the foot of each map. Sections seem often to be 
introduced in maps merely to fill up space otherwise unoccu- 


| pied; but in these maps they are drawn so clearly and of 


such a size as to be of definite informative value, and from 
the bold vertical scale employed they will materially assist 
the scholar in realising the variations in surface level 


| occurring along the line of section. 
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Typical Government Problem Wall - Sheets. | 


Standards III. and ITV. London and Glasgow : 
Blackie and Son. 


From the small descriptive pamphlet issued with these 
sheets we gather that an analysis of all the Government 
problems set to these two Standards has resulted in the 
discovery of certain types under one or other of which each 
problem can find a place. Six types fall to the share of 
Standard III. and seven to Standard IV., together with 
certain variations in each case. In these wall sheets—which 
we may remark are most serviceably got up—these partic- 
ular types are clearly set forth with a view to assist 
teachers in teaching this particular branch of arithmetic, 
and to help children to recognise the type of problem set 
and the mode of solving it. In the writer's own school days 
the recognition of the type of a problem was left chiefly to 
intuition, aided now and then by the external application of 
a certain well-known scholastic stimulus; but such forced 
recognition would, we imagine, hardly be so satisfactory to 
the scholar as the definite instruction to be afforded by the 
use of test sheets such as those now before us. 


The Wheat Plant. Eight Diagrams issued by the 
Royal Agricultural Society of England: with 
Explanatory Notes by William Carruthers, F.R.S., 
Consulting Botanist to the Society. London and 
Edinburgh : W. and A. K. Johnston. 

These capital diagrams are reproductions of original 
drawings by Francis Bauer, now in the Botanical Depart- 
ment-of the British Museum. They are good examples of 
lithographic art, and we are glad to note that they are 
printed in England. In them is depicted the whole life- 
history of a grain of wheat, and we can quite believe the 
statement in Mr. Carruthers’ handbook that ‘no more careful 
study or faithful representations of wheat have ever been 
made.’ For schools in agricultural districts, and for botanical 
students generally, it would be difficult to suggest diagrams 
more likely to be of interest and practical value. We could 
even go farther and assert that there are very few farmers 
in this land, or any other, even if they have been growing 
wheat all their lives, who would not learn something from, 
and be benefited by, an inspection of these diagrams. The 
first two plates deal with the structure and germination of 
the grain: Plate III, illustrates the growth of the young 
plant: Plates [V-VIL. are concerned with the growth of the 
ear, the flower, and the grain ; whilst Plate VIII. illustrates 
the structure and functions of the straw. Mr. Carruthers’ 
handbook is a model of what such a book should be, full of 
clear concise statements and plate references. We notice 
that on page 5 the author demolishes a beautiful little 
story which has had a very wide hearing. We refer 
to the story of the grains of wheat which were found 
enwrapped in the casing of an Egyptian mummy, and 
which, when planted, throve amazingly and produced ears of 
prodigious size, rivalling, if not identical with, those of 
Joseph’s time in the years of plenty. Mr. Carruthers’ veto 
upon the authenticity of this little connecting link between 
the present and the long-gone past makes us feel quite 
regretful. Modern research seems quite relentless in strip- 
ping us, slowly but surely, of all those interesting little 
gems, which, though false, served to whet the interest and 
vivify the imagination. 

Scott’s Lay of the Last Minstrel. With 
Introduction and Notes. By G.H. Stuart, M.A., 
and E. H. Elliott, M.A. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 

This volume is one of Macmillan’s series of English 
classics, primarily intended for Indian students. It is, how- 
ever, an excellent edition of Scott’s Lay for anyone wishing 
to study the poem. The introduction is carefully written, 
and though it contains some criticism which might perhaps 
be better delayed till the student has read the poem and 
formed his own opinion, it has less of this kind of matter 
than is frequently to be found in introductory chapters. 

Che notes are very full, and contain ample explanations of 
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all linguistic difficulties as well as abundant references to 
Border history and tradition, which form such prominent 
elements in Scott’s work. The portion of the book occupied 
by the notes is not paged, but we find it considerably more 
than that occupied by the text. It might have been some- 
what lessened by the avoidance of repetition. Several notes, 
some occupying a dozen lines, are repeated verbatim on 
the recurrence of a word or phrase already explained. 


A History of English Literature from 1620 to 
1670, A.D. By W. H. Low, M.A., Lond. 
London : W. B. Clive and Co. 


This volume of the Tutorial Series, issued from the press 
of the University Correspondence College, is prepared for 
students intending to enter for the Intermediate Arts 
examination of next year. It is accordingly, in some 
respects, to be regarded as a ‘cram-book.’ As such it has 
many merits, and is likely to serve well the purpose of the 
candidates who use it. It is full of information, presented in 
a condensed and generally well-arranged form. It has, of 
course, some of the faults inseparable from books with such 
a limited object. The need for including all the matter 
likely to be the subject of questions, and the desire to com- 
press it all within as small a space as possible, lead to dis- 
proportionate treatment of different parts of the subject, and 
there is a tendency to pass over points which would not tell 
in examination work. 

This book, however, is a very good one of its kind, and 
both in its narrative and critical parts it appears to be trust- 
worthy. On page 2 we find Henrietta Maria spoken of as 
Charles I1.’s consort. We do not understand why some ot 
the biographical facts are given in footnotes instead of being 
incorporated in the text, as, for example, in the case of Ford 
on page 8 and William Davenant on page 11. 

The illustrative quotations from authors of the period and 
from later critics are numerous and well-selected, but the 
student should endeavour to supplement them by reading 
some of the chief works referred to. The chapter on Milton 
is particularly full and interesting. 

Ve do not usually remark on the price of books, but con- 
sidering its size and character the price of this seems rather 
excessive. 


Chambers’s Mensuration, Stage I. London and 
Edinburgh : W. and R. Chambers, Limited. 

This little work contains the Arithmetical Tables and 
rules most used in questions on .mensuration, followed by 
geometrical definitions and problems actually necessary to 
an understanding of the rules employed in calculating areas 
and other results. The last part consists of explanations o! 
the rules for finding areas of surfaces, contents of simple 
solids, and a section on the mensuration of triangles. A 
large number of suitable exercises is given, and the answers 
are printed at the end, two forms being given in some cases 
and also intermediate results to avoid loss of time in 
detecting errors. Where mensuration is taken as a specific 
subject the work will be found useful. 


Problems in Arithmetic. By T. B. Ellery, 
F.R.G.S. London and Edinburgh: W. and R. 
Chambers, Limited. 


Answers to the above. 


Here we find a collection of nearly seven hundred 
arithmetical problems, many original, many selected from 
examination papers set by various examining bodies. No 
rules are given, the object of the compiler being to dis- 
courage mere mechanical working, by requiring the 
exercise of thought on the part of the pupil. The questions 
are arranged in three parts, the first being suitable for 
Standard IIIL., the second for Standard IV., and the third 
for all the upper standards and for pupil teachers. The 
graduation on the whole is good, but we find a few 
questions in part I. so complicated by variety of detail as to 
be quite as difficult as many in the latter parts. 

The answers are published separately, and, so far as we 
have tested them, we find them correct. 
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MU GHESs’s 


DOMESTIC 


ECONOMY. 


SPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR 


Pupil Teachers, Students in Training, Certificate Candidates, 
and Schoolmistresses. 


Sec. |—HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY (Elements of). By 
Wacker Overenn, BA (Oxon.) B.Sc. (Lond.), late Scholar of Balliol 
College, and Radcliffe Travelling Fellow. Deputy Lecturer on Physiology 
at St. George’s Hospital, London, W. 


*,* This section is profusely illustrated by diagrams drawn and engraved 
from original sketches by the author. 


Sec, Il.—DOMESTIC HYGIENE (as per Stage I. Sc. and 
Art Department). By Evizanetu J. Morerrr, B.Sc. (Lond.). 


Sec, ILL.—PREPARATION OF FOOD FOR THE SICE. 
By Ragen, Sensessen, M.D., D.P.H., Examiner to the London and 
Cambridge U niversities. 


Sec. 1V.—-PLAIN COOKERY. 


Ciold Medallist in Cookery, etc. 


By Mrs, B. W. GoTHARD, 


Sec. V—CLOTHING AND LAUNDRY WORK. By 


Miss Mann, Lecturer at the Domestic Economy Training School, Liverpool. 


Sec. VI.—HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT, EX- 
PENSES, AND INVESTMENTS. By Mrs. Burcwin, Member of the 
Executive, National Union of Teachers; Head Mistress Orange Street 
Board School. Southwark. 

With Supplementary Chapter by T. Cartwricurt, B.A., B.Sc. 


Sec. VIL.—HOW TO MAKE THE HOME PRETTY. 
By May Morris. 
GH The Section dealing with El ary Human Physiology has been in- 
cluded owing to the recommendation of the Royal Commission on Education. 
The first two Sections of the Book, therefore, exactly meet, in all respects, the 
requirements of the First or Elementary Stage in Hygiene. 





UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


From the Lecturer on Domestic Economy at one of the largest London Training Classes.—‘T consider the work excellent in every res; 
udent using it will have nothing to fear at the Examination. The section of Physiology is especially valuable, as the science of food cannot 
The subject matter is full, concise, and correct. What before could only be obtained by 


without it, and I know of no book which treats this properly. 


t, and any 
understood 


uding parts of many large works on the various subjects, is here presented complete in the clearest possible manner. It is the only book which 
covers adequately the Syllabus for the Certificate Examination, and is undoubtedly the best work on this wide subject.’ 
rom the Sctence Demonstrator to a large School Board.—‘ 1 consider such a book should be in every school where Domestic Economy is taken as a specific 
ubject. If such a book were available for reference by teachers, and was well used, the number and quality of the passes in this subject would be largely 


improved.’ 


roma Head luspector ef Schools.‘ A mest exhaustive treatise on a very important subject.’ 
rom the Head Master of one of the largest Pupil Teachers’ Centre Schools (London School Board).—‘ This fy the book for the use of the P.T.’s. I 
’ 


ave been carefully through it, and say, without hesitation, that it is the best book I know on the subject 


r the use of P.T.'s. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 


The Practical Teacher says + ~' Never before, so far as we are aware, has the important subject of Domestic Economy been so nen and effectively 


treated in a single volume as in the compact and substantial manual before us. 


a writer eminently qualified 


The editor, rec 
ulopted the somewhat nov yp of entrusting the different branches to different hands; and he ‘ : J 
‘or the task undertaken. This manual, we feel sure, will not only be found to meet every requirement connected with the primary 


ising the composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, has 
s succeeded in securing for each of the seven sections of the book 


purpose of preparing pupil teachers and students for passing the examination in Domestic Economy, but it will prove useful to those teachers who have to teach the 


ubject, and to the many housewives who have to put its teachings into practice.’ 


‘A new manual of Domestic Economy, the joint work of no fewer than seven different writers, has been recently issued by Mr. 
It is primarily designed for the use of pupil teachers, students in training colleges, and school-mistresses, but it covers a wider ground than that 


The School Guardian says: 
Joseph Hughes 


required of female candidates at the certificate examination, and, moreover, contains so much sensible and useful information of general interest, particularly to 


housewives, that we hope it may meet with a wide sale. 


The Educational News says :—‘ lt is impossible to peruse such a book without forming higher ideas of every-day life, and without acquiring a better knowledge 


ff how to realise them, than would otherwise be practicable 
The Scottish Leader says: 
nd cheap, and should find a place in every family library.’ 
The Manch 

the hook 


fer Guardian says: 


The L.cods Meocury says 
the book.’ 


‘May Morris adds a lively sketch, which all ladies should read, on “ How to Make the Home Pretty.” The volume is both neat 
‘ Housekeepers of any degree of wealth might derive benefit from the hints upon domestic matters scattered up and down 


‘An admirable manual either for the school-room or the household. Many helpful illustrations and diagrams add to the value of 


The Manchester Bxaminer and Times says:—‘ This book will be very helpful to school-mistresses and pupil teachers, for whom, indeed, it is specially 
designed : but it will also be exceedingly serviceable to the young wife who may require reliable information and sound advice on the interesting subjects with which 
oh? 


it deals 


The book is the best treatise on Domestic Economy that we have met with. 





London :— 
JOSEPH HUGHES & CO., PILGRIM STREET, LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 





